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From the Castleton, Vt. Statesman. 
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NO, 
To C, Luvenann, Ep- 


waRD D. Barper, Zimrat Howe, MARTIN 
Furnt, and Jostau Risine. 


It has been said, that the spirit of rational liberty, is 


‘ the pursuit of happiness.’ If it is in reajiiy a pleasure | 


to you, to persecute the innocent, to cast iffamy upon 
the upright, to rain worth, to slander virtue, to wreck 
the character of your fellow-citizens, friends, neigh- 


bors, and associates, that you may build upon theirfuin, | 


then perhaps, in your own minds, you may be justifi- 
ed—you are engaged in the ‘ pursuit of happiness.’ 
But, if honorable motive, if a desire to allow * equal 
and exact justice to all,’ if a wish to protect virtue from 
assaults of selfish misrepresentation, abide in your 
hearts, then your present “cowtse must be to yourselves 
prolific of the keenesi pain. Sirs, I deny that any man, 
or class of men, have the power, in justice, to construct 


a political party upon the rain of the rights of others, 


whatever ‘ pleasure’ may result thereby to its builders; 


and when the contrary of this receives the sanctioning 


voice of public opinion, those who value liberty may 


tremble, those who predict the long duration of a gov- 


ernment founded on the true principles of freedom, may 
weep over their failen hopes, and despots may laugh at 
our degradation. ‘This principle you have acknowledg- 
ed. Three thousand freemen of this State,—freemen 
in the eye of the law and the Constitution—freemen in 
the eye of virtue and patriotism,—you have attempted 
tyrannically to degrade; you have accused them of the 
commission of crimes in heart, which you have no rea— 
son to suppose their minds ever conceived—you have 
recommended that they be treated as felons, foreigners 


and outlaws—that all publie confidence be withdrawn || 


from them—(and bestowed upon yourselves,)—and 
for what? Because they have committed crime? Be- 
cause they are deficient in moral virtue? Because they 
have not been peaceful citizens in peace, and faithful 
soldiers in war? Because they have ever betrayed 
their country’s interest or honor? Because they are de- 
ficient in talent, in pride of country, personal exertion 
and personal sacrifice for the common good? In the fear 
of God, you dare not answer—YES. 


In your behavior towards the members of the Mason- 
Ie society, you seem to overlook one very important 
fact:—that Masons are men. They are men whose 
nghts are as precious—whose characters are as dear to 
them, astoother men. They are equally taxed—and 
With others they claim an equal right to represent, 
They{claim no exclusive privileges. They ask for none; 
Yy grant none. The rights of conscience—the right 
of Equatity—the right of controlling their own proper- 
ty—the right of self-preservation, as promised them by 
Constitution, they demand. These, you are at- 


} 


‘temping to wrest from them,—these, by the help of a 
righteous Providence, they will defend. 

| You ask, ‘ Why not make the same political distinc- 
tion between the friends of this party and its opponents, 
as is now, and has always been made between other 
| parties 2? If you allow that the controlling principle of 
all parties is, a quarrel for office; that in choosing men 
for legislators and rulers, we look not to measures; that 
‘our oath to support the Constitution and its require- 
ments, is. null and void, and a violation of it just and 
proper, whenever it can be effected in a manner to es- 
cape the penalties of the Jaw—allow this, and you are 
correct in your assertion. But I shall not subscribe to 
this unjust, degrading doctrine. I shall insist that 
‘ measures’ should be the controlling power, the soul of 
our elections; that men should be chosen for their meas- 
ures, and not the measures for their men; that individ- 
ual preferences should never come in conflict with the 
genera: good; that the people make the laws; that they 


are, in fact, the legislators of the legislature; that their 
power is limited by the Constitution; that they have no 
_jast right to exercise their power but in agree ment with 
the requirements of that instrament; that all freemen have 
| © equal rights,’ and that no man or party can justly ex- 


ft 


others. This you have done. 


tion is your party built; upon the political destruction 
| of three thousand freemen! The sentence of disfran- 
_chisement has been passed against them. The sword 
of proscription bas been levelled at their rights. They 
have beenaccused of participating in the commission 
of crimes the most infamous. They have been loaded 
with epithets the most insuliing. They have been 
thrust from the Church and from juries. If they have 
| not been driven from all offices of trust, it has been be- 
cause public opinion has so far shielded them. It has 
been m vain that they have denied the thousand 
_ slanderous reports which have been circulated against 
them—even that denial kas been taken as evidence of 
their guilt. Ifthey have remained silent, even that hus 
béen used as a proof against them. Ido not pretend 
‘that Masons have universally acted reasonably from the 
/commencement of the strife; but, considering the situ- 
ation in which they have been placed, the insults which 


‘they have borne, they have acted precisely as others 
would have done. You have prosecuted them as you 
express it, placed them as criminals before the public, 
and yet, denied them the privilege of self-defence. In 
the case, the accusors are the Judges, the Judges are 
the Jury, the Jury are called upon xs witnesses, and 
the witnesses serve as executioners; and what adds to 
the farce, they were all bribed in the beginning with the 


expectation of office if they would but insure convic- 
tion. 


I shall not advocate Freemasonry. I care not 
whether it stands or falls, being satisfied that at the 
present time, it is incapable of producing either good or 
harm, But against. lawless oppression, in defence of 
injured innocence, I shall raise my voice, neither court- 
ing your favor, or fearing your frowns;—neither spar- 
ing dissimujation, or favoring aristocracy, though . hid 


with you+to deal plainly, and justly. "s 
A Ruruanp County Freeman. 


_ercise the power of suffrage to the ruin of the rights of 
Upon this very founda- | 


{ 


under the, stolen mantle of liberty. My aim shall be | 


From the Ithaca Journal. 


ANTIMASONS THE AUTHORS OF THE MORGAN OUT- 
RAGE, 


The guilty shielded by the antimasonic party 


We have, on a former occasion, stated the FACT, 
that the original authors of, ard prominent_actors in,the 
Morgan outrage, are now leading members of the anti- 
masonic patty. We referred then more particularly to 
the case of the notorious Giddins, who, by his own 
testimony in a court of justice, was the stern, unfeeling 
jailer, if not the murderer, of Morgan. He visited 
him, for the purpose of ‘stopping his noise,’ with a 
loaded pistol; and threatened to shoot him. In compa- 
ny with five or six others, he concerted the murder of 
'Morgan, and went towards the Fort for the purpose, 
the execution of which was prevented by the relenting 
of one of the party, not himself. It was in this man’s 
possession Morgan was last seen; yet for his final fate 
he pretends to be ignorant! And has this Giddins, thus 
guilty by his own confession, been punished ? Has he 
been even indicted ?—No !—He was the first to re- 
naunce Masonry, the principles of which and of human- 
ity, be had, under a false pretence, violated, and was 
among the first in organizing an antimasonie party, for 
‘political objects. By this party he has been cherished, 
honored, and shie\ded from punisiment!,and is receiv- 
ing large emoluments from his antimasonic Almanac, 
and other service which he has rendered the party of 
\which he is a leading member. 

Nor is Giddins the only person, as unquestionably, 
\if not equally guilty, who has been shielded from ob- 


loquy and punishment, and even promoted to office by | 


‘the antimasonic party. In the county of Genesee, the 
‘plans for the abduction of Morgan were concerted, and 
|by residents of that county they were put into motiun. 
Have these prime movers been convicted; or have they 
escaped punishment ? A late able writer in the Ge- 
nesee Republican, throws some light on this subject. 
He, indeed, discloses the truth, and defies contradic- 
tion. He states that in the town of Le Roy (where 
the author resides, and most of the persons implicated 
reside) ‘ there is not a single individaal who was con- 
cerned in any of the outrages connected withthe ab- 
duction of Morgan, excepting seceding masons—of 
them there are some ten or twelve residing in this town, 


ges.’ He adds, ‘we pronounce the undeniable fact 
that the guilty perpetrators of those outrages in. this 
town, are exclusively seceding masons; all of whom 
have escaped punishment through the favor and manage- 
ment of political antimasonry !’ He mentions the 
names of Haskill, Read, Gates, Knight, and others in~ 
the county of Genesee, and also of Giddins and of 
Shed, and asks:—‘ Why have those men not been pun- 
ished? Let the elders of the antimasonic party, (who 
claim exclusive credit for whatever is done towards 
bringing the guilty to justice,) answer this question. 
Any man who will be at the trouble to look over the 
Morgan transactions, will find some of the most promi- 
nent characters, especially in the closing scene of the 
tragedy, to be seceding masons, and he will also find 
that all of them have escaped punishment ‘through the 
management and favor of political antimasonry.’ 


‘Ina subsequent and concluding number, devoted 
+ 


a number of whom took an active part in those outra- | 


r | 
|| | 
| 
i 
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principally to remarks and facts of a local bearing, the |} AMOS ELLMAKER, an unrenouncing antimason, of || devote his best services to his country, when clothed 
‘writer says: , Pennsylvania, as vice president !!! 


‘It has been my object to state facts—facts which 
the public good, as well as justice to a large portion 
ef proscribed and persecuted citizens, in my opinion, 
require to be made known. Every exertion has been 
made to divert the public attention from these facts. 


What are they? That inthe town of Le Roy, the 


radie of antimasonry, every Mason who was guilty of 
athe Morgan and Miller outrage, is now a seceder and 
a violent political antimason. That of these seceders, 
two who have been named and distinctly charged, as 
guilty, were, at the time indicted, but have escaped 
punishment through the favor of political antimasonry. 
That these two individuals were far more guilty than 
either of the three who were tried and convicted in 
this county. That of the 25 or 30 (I have since been 
told that there are near forty) adhe:ing Masons ia this 


tewn, most uf whom, at least, are among our most re- 


spectable citizens, not one is guilty of those outrages, 
‘but many refused to join in them. If there are any 
guilty among them why have they not been named? 
That of those who last had Morgan in custody, and 
who kept him several days a prisoner in Fort Niagara, 


with a knowledge, as they say, that he wasto be mur-, 


dered, two only are surviving, viz: the wretched Gid- 
dins and Shed. That these two are seceders and warm 
political antimason—that all these men have escaped 
punishment, 
cherished and supported by the antimasonic party~ 
held forth as patterns of virtue, and worthy of the ‘un- 
bounded confidence of the public.’ 


The foregoing FAC'IS deserve, and they must re- 
#eive, serious consideration. Men of sense, of intelli- 
gence, and of justice, will no longer confound the in- 
nocent with the guilty. They will not hold the whole 
body of Mason responsible for the acts of a few, who 
Dore the name of Masons. ‘They will now see why 
and how the perpetrators of an outrage which has for 
years past been the pretext of so much excitement, 
have escaped by imputing their own crimes to others, 
and by becoming the prominent members, or the 


ready instruments of an unprincipled political par- 
_ fy. To the moral sense of community~-to the demans 


of susTice—to the tribunal of an INSULTED ProO- 
PLE, let then that party be held responsible. 


THE ANTIMASONIC CONVENTION. 


Tue Mountain LaBour, &c.—After the la- 
‘our of a whole vear—after all due preparation amid 
the anxious wonderings and expectations of the nation 
asto the important result—when every mouth was 
agape, and every eye stood wide with curiosity, anti- 
aasonry at the appointed time and place has brought 
forth! Oh, reader, startle not! To the thighty astonish- 
ment of her delicate and dear admirers and every one 
alse, she has brought forth—not a monster—an ‘ emas- 
culated jack,’ but a real legitimate, ‘ blood-stained,’ 
* sacrilegious,’ ‘ hoodwinked,’ * cable towed,” UNRE- 
NOUNCING MASON! Let her lovers hug the bant- 


ling to their breasts, for it is their evn—not the work , 


of the‘ Grand Lodge,’ but the genuine offspring of 
the great father of political antimasonry. After all the 
resolves of antimasonic conventions, to prostrate and 
humble to the dust, that old mother of Babylon, Ma- 
sonry, through the ‘BaLLor sBoxes’—after all their 
resolves never to support a man for office polluted by 
the institution, and after all their attempts to drive 
even from our courts of justice, as outlaws and heath- 
‘ens of the land, all men connected with Masonry, the 
antimasonic national convention, representing twelve 
of the United States, on the 28th of September, A. 
D. 183), at the city of Baltimore, to further the * Ho- 


ty Cause,’ put in nomination for the presidency of 


the Union, in opposition to Gen, Jackson, WILLIAM 
WIRT, an unrenouncing mason, of Maryland, ang 


Mr. Wirt, in accepting the nomination of the con- 
vention, with his usual ability asa writer, tells the con- 
vention THAT HE IS A MASON, and what bis opin- 
1on had always previously been with respect tothe in- 
stitution; he says he never did, nor is it possible now 
for him to believe, that Gen. Washington and others, 
our most illustrious citizens, who were Masons, could 
have understood the obligations of Masonry as involv- 
ing any thing ‘at war with their duties as patriots, 
men, and christians;’ that he has always ‘ regarded 
Masonry as nothing more than A SOCIABLE AND 
CHARITABLE CLUB, DESIGNED FOR THE PROMO- 
TION OF GOOD FEELING AMONG ITS MEMBERS; 
AND FOR THE PECUNIARY RELIEF OF -THEIR INDI- 


and notwithstanding tLeir crimes are) 


GENT BRETHREN. And that he has always spoken 
of Masonry and antimasonry as a fitter subject for 
FARCE than tragedy.’ &c. He then says, if Mason- 
ry is as they represent it in New York, where it is re- 
same that the members consider their allegiance to 
the Lodges as of higher obligation than their allegi- 
ance to their country, it ought to be put down, [so says 
every Mason.} But, says Mr. Wirt, ‘ this was not and 
| soutd not be Masonry as understood by Washington. 
THE THING I$ IMPOSSIBLE. THE SUSPICION WOULD 
BE PARRICIDE.’ He then, after exposing the folly 
and impropriety of their principles, and ridiculing 
them to their very faces, concludes much in this way— 
Gentlemen, if you can get overall I have said to you— 
if you can swallow me,Masonic obligatious and all, you 
may nominate me as your, no, not as your president, 
but as the president of the Union; but it would give 
me greater pleasure if, in what I have said, you can 
discover grounds to change your nomination, 

Mr. Wirt’s letter is ably written, contains much 
matter of interest, and we recommend it to the atten- 
tive perusal of all classes of politicians, It is publish- 
ed entire in our paper to-day. 

Mr. Elimaker’s brief, is much more brief. After 
getting through a preamble of eight or nine lines, he 
with five lines finishes the subject, ground out to a point 
as follows: ‘I therefore accept it.’ This much is in- 
telligible. The residue of the concluding paragraph 
we do not clearly understand, further than that the 
whole matter is very short. If the observations of a 
correspondent in this day’s paper be correct, it would 
have been quite as prudent in Mr. Elimaker, to have 
said still less.\— Erie Observer. 


[We extract the following from an editorial article 
in the ‘Northern Argus,’ an excellent paper recently 
established at Middlebury, Vt. The editor has assum- 
ed a high and honorable stand; and we doubt not that 
he will be liberally sustained by the candid and intelli- 
gent portions of his fellow-citizens. He has our best 
wishes for his success.]—Mirror. 


“* We shall steadily oppose political antimasonry, 
believing that it was brought into existence and has 
been constantly fanned by a few leaders, who, without 
much else to distinguish them, are endeavoring to 
make it their passport to office. With this proscrip- 
tive engine they hope to control the destinies of Ver- 
mont. ‘The serious inquiry now addresses itself to her 
citizens, whether a man, merely because he is a Ma- 


son shall be disfranchised ? For one, whatever may 
be the triumphs of antimasonry, we are willing to 
stand recorded as its opponent—We believe its princi- 
ples are antirepublican and dangerous to the best in- 
terest of the country. We believe no combination of 
men, either ‘civil or religious, ought, in this govern- 
ment, to shut the avenue to honor and office against 
any portion of their fellow citizens. We believe that 
by a man’s deeds we ought to know him in politics, 
and not by his religious or moral creed. If a man’s 
life has exhibited that he will honestly and faithfully 


with office—If his capacity be such that public trusts 
ean be safely committed to his care.—If he has given 
proof of his attachment to the institutions of the coun- 
try.—If he will look at the Constitution as his guiding 
star, and resist every encroachment upon the charter 
of our liberties. If we find in the stations to which 
the people called him,he has merit«d and received the 
high award of ‘ well done good and faithf..!.’—1f we 
find him arrayed on the side of sound republican prin- 
ciples—To such a man we will cordially yield our sup- 
port, without making any inquiry or caring, whether he 
be a Mason or not. 

The rights of Masons are guaranteed to them by the 
same constitution which secures to every citizen, the 
right of enjoying his opiniens. Any law which should 
disfranchise them would be a violation of the coustitu- 
tion. Such a law, we venture to say, will never be 
passed by any legislative body in the United States, 
and if passed, will be declared a nullity by the proper 
tribunal before its effects could be extensively felt in 
the community. It matters not whether they are dis- 
franchised by law, or by a powerful combination of 
men. If to doit by a law would be a violation of 
their rights, as citizens, to do it by a combination of 
the many against the few, would be equally unjust 
and equally despotic. To say that a man should hold 
no office, because he is a papist, all men would de- 
nounce as cruel and unjust—yet it cannot be denied 
that, that order of christians have endeavored in other 
countries, to fasten their religion upon the people by 
force of fire and faggots. In all societies there are bad 
members, men who forget their duty to themselves, 
their neighbour and their God: but this we humbly 
conceive, furnishes no proper cause for visiting the sins 
which have been committed by the folly, and wicked- 
ness of others, upon men whose consciences are void of 
offence, and whose lives and conduct are in strict ac- 
cordance with the duties they owe their fellow citizens, 
and with just observance of, and faithful adherence to 
those political landmarks which patriotism cannot pass. 
If it can be shown that a candidate for office has ever 
committed depredations upon the public treasury, no 
matter how small the amount, we will join with the an- 
timasons, to fix a mark upon him by which he may 
hereafter be known as one of the family of Tobias 
Watkins—but we will not join with the antimasons 
in a crusade against individualsg.who are distinguish- 
ed by the zeal and ability with which'they, have dis- 
charged their duties to the country, merely becaus 
they are Masons. It would be lending our exertions to 
fix in the public mind a standard of merit, repugnant te 
evey principle of justice, and every honorable feeling of 
the heart. 

Against political Masonry we will with no less zeal 
and determination stand in opposition. Whenever we 
find Masonry made a test, assumed as the ground of 
merit, we will expose and denounce it. It is not anti- 
masonry, nor is it Masonry, that qualifies a man for 
office. Hlonon, TALENT, PATRIOTISM AND PUBLIC 
VIRTUE are the legitimate standards of worth.— 
Where these reside, the tenement is nobly in- 
habited; and however fiercely the political element 
may rage around, it will abide the tempest, and re- 


main the only monument worth preserving from its 


fury. 


OFFICERS OF THE G. LODGE OF CONNECTICUT. 


M. W. Thomas Hubbard, G. M.; R. W- Coddingion 
Billings, D. G. M.; R. W. Russel C. Abernethy, S. 6. 
W.; R. W Leonard Hendee, J. G. W.; R. W. Laban 


Smith, New Haven, G. T.; R. W. Justin Redfield, do. 
G. Sec’y.; R. W. Samuel Simons, G. §. D.; R. W. Jo- 
el G. Candee, J. G. D.; R. W. Gilbert A. Smith, G. M.; 
R. W. and Rev. Wm. A. Curtis, G. C.; R. W. Philip 
Saunders, R. W. Joseph Fairchild, G. Stewards. R. 
W. Willard Lyon, G. Tyler. 
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Boston, Oct. 1881. 


From the London Working Man’s Companion. 

THE RESULTS OF MACHINERY. 
. All laborers in agriculture know full well the value 
of atool; but some hate machinery. This is inconsis- 
tent. Unless the laborer made a plough (if he will 
consent even to plough) out of two pieces of stick, 
and carry it upon his shoulder to the field, as the toil- 
worn and poor people of India do, he must have some 
iron about it. He cannot get iron without machinery, 
he hats machinery and therefore he will have nothing to 
do with a plough! Will he have his hoe, then? He 
js not quite sure. Will he give up his knife? No; 
he must keep his knife.—He has got every thing (to 
do for himself, and his tool of all work. © 


Well, how does he get this same knife? People that 
have no machinery sharpen a stone, or bit of shell, or 
bone, and cut or saw with it the best way he can; and 
after they have become very clever, they fasten it to a 
wooden handle with a cord of bark. An Englishman 
examines two or three dozen of knives, selects which 
he thinks best, and paysa_ shilling for it, the seller 

-thanking him for his custom. The man who has noth- 
ing but the bone or the shell would gladly toil a month, 
for that which does not cost an English laborer half a 
days wages. 

And how does the Englishman obtain his knife upon 
such easy terms? From the very same causes that he 
obtains all his other accommodations, cheaper, in 
comparison with the ordinary wages of labor than the 
inhabitant of any other country,—that is from the use 
ef machinery, either in making of the tliing itself, or 
procuring that without which it could not be made. We 
must always remember that if we could not get the 
materials without machinery, it would be as imposible 
for us to get what is made of those materials as if a ma- 
chine delivered it to us for ready use. 

Keeping this in mind, let us see how a knife could 


be obtained by a man who had nothing te depend upon 
but his hands. 


Ready-made, without the laber of some other man, 
a knife does not exist; but the iron, of which the 
knife is made, is to be had. Very little iron has ever 
been found in a native state, or fit for the blacksmith. 
The little that has been found in that state has been 
found very lately; and if human art had not been able 
to procure any in addition to that, gold would haye 
been cheap as compared with iron. 

Iron, is, no doubt, very abundant in nature; but it is 
always mixed with some other substance that not only 
renders it unfit for use, but hides Its qualities.—It is 
found in the state of what is culled iron stone or iron 
ore. Sometimes it is a much more likely substance to 
be chosen for paving a road, or building a wall thanfor 
making a knife. 

But suppose that the man knows the particular ore 
®r stone that contains the iron, how he is to get it out? 
Mere force will not do; for the iron and the clay, or 
other substance, are so nicely mixed, that though the 
ere were ground to the finest powder, the grinder is no 
‘hearer the iron than when he had a lump of a ton 
weight. ; 

A man who has a block of wood has a wooden bow! 
inthe heartof it; and he can get it out too by labor. 
The knife will do it for him in time; and if he take it 
tothe turner, with his machinery, his lathe and his 
gouge, wil! work it out for himin half an hour. The 
man who has a lump of iron ore has just as certainly 
a knife in the heart of it; but no mere labor can werk 
tt out. Shape it as you may, it is not a knife of steel, 


er owe iron,—it is iron ore—and dress it as you will? 


— 


it would not cut better than a brick-bat, certainly not 
so well as the shell or bone of the savage. 

There must be knowledge before any thing can be 
done in this case. We must know what is mixed with 
the iron, and how to separate it. We cannot do it by 
mere labor, as we can chip away the wood and get out 
the bowl; and therefore we have recourse to fire. 

In the ordinary mode of using it, fire would make 
matters worse. If we put the material into the fire as 
a stone, we should probably receive it back as slag or 
dross. We must, therefore, prepare our fuel. Our fire 
must be hot, very hot; but ifour fuel be wood we must 
burn it into charcoal, or if it be coal into coke. 

The charcoal, or coke, answers for one purpose; but 
we have still the clay or other earth mixed with our 
iron, and how are we to get rid of that? Pure clay, or 
pure lime, or pure earth of flint, remains stubborn 
in our hottest fires: but when the are mixed in a proper 
proportion, the one melts the other. 

So charcoal or coke, and iron stone or iron ore, and 
limestone, are put into a furnace; the charcoal or 
coke, is lighted at the bottom, and wind is blown into 
the furnace—at the botton also. If that wind is not 
sent in by machinery, and very powerful machiuery, 
too, the effect will be little, and the work of man great; 
but still’it can be done. 

In this furnace the lime and clay, or earth of flint, 
unite, and from a sort of glass, which floats upon the 
surface. At the same time the carbon, or pure char- 
coal of the fuel, with the assistance of the limestone 
mixes with the stone, or ore, and melts the iron, which 
being heavier than the other matter, runs down to the 
bottom of the furnace, and remains their till the work- 
man lets it out by a hole made at the bottom of the 
furnace for that purpose and plugged withsand. When 
the workman knows there is enough melted, or when 
the appointed time arrives, he displaces the plug with 
an iron, and the melted iron runs out like water, and 
is conveyed into furrows made in sand, where it cools, 
and the pieces formed in the principal furrows are cal- 
led * sows,’ and those in the furrows branching from 
them, ‘pigs.’ A single furnace will in this way, make 
seventy-five tones of iron in a week—or as much iron 
in the year as will make the blades of about one hun- 
dred and forty millions of knives, at an ounce to each 
blade. 

But great as is the advantage of this first step of the 
iron-making, the iron ia not yet fit fora knife. It is 
cast iron. It cannot be worked by a hammer, or 
sharpened to a cutting edge—and so it must be made 
into malleable iron,—into a kind of iron which, instead 
of melting in the fire, will soften, and admit of being 
hammered into shape, or united by the process of weld- 
ing, 

The methods by which this is aceomplished vary— 
but they in general consist in keeping the iron melted 
in the furnace, and stirring it with an iron rake, till the 
blast of air in the furnace burns the greater part of the 
carbon out of it. By this means it becomes tough, 
and, without cooling, istaken from the furnace and re- 
peatedly beaten by large hammers, or squeezed 
through large rollers until it becomes the bar iron of| 
which so much use is made in every art of life. 

Bringing it into this state requires great foree, and 
the unaided strength of al) the men in Britain could not 
make all the iron which is at present made, though they 
did nothing else. Machinery is therefore resorted to, 
and water-wheels, steam engines, and all sorts of pow- 
ers are set to work in moving hammers, turning rollers, 
and drawing rods and wires through holes, till every 
workman can have the particnlar form which he wants. 
If it were not for machinery that is employed in the 
manufaeture, no man could obtain a spade for tess than 
the price of a year’s labor, the yokes of a horse would 
cost more than the horse himself, and the farmer would 
have to return to wooden plough-shares, ané hoes made 


enough, then, as we have already shown:—but the 
people could not live upon the labor only; they must 
have profitable labor. 

After all this the iron is not yet fit fora knife, at 
least for such a knife as an Englishman may buy fora 
shilling. Many nations would, hewever, be thankful 
for a little bit of it, and nations toe in. whose countries 
there is not want of iron ore. Butthey have ne 
knowledge of the method of making iron, nor have 
furnaces or machinery. When otr ships sail among 
the people of the eastern islands, those people do not 
ask for gold. ‘Iron, iron!’ is the call—and he whe 
can exchange his best commodity for a rusty nail ora 
bit of iron hoop is a fortunate individual. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


ORIGIN OF CHIMNIES. 

Notwithstanding all the magnificence of the Greek 
and Roman architecture, which we yet behold with ad- 
miration amongst the ruins which remain as records of 
their talents and genius, we are yet to learn whether 
or no they had chimnies in their dwellings. 

In the meantime, it is dificult to imagine that the- 
Romans, who taught us how to build, were not possess- 
ed of some means of preserving their elegant mansions 
from smoke in which every refinement of luxury was to be 
found. How can we possibly believe that they,the slaves 
of pleasure,could suffer their appartments to be choaked 
up by the suffocating vapor? Could the majordomos 
of their houses prepare in smokey dwellings those ex- 
quisite and sumptuous dishes which so often load their 
epicurean tables. 

It is not certainly amongst the imperfect ruins of 
city walle, temples, amphitheatres, baths, acqueducts 
and bridges, that we may expect to find chimnes; 
but at Herculaneum, for example, private dwellings 
have been discovered. However, there have not 
been found any traces of chimneys. Paintings and 
pieces of sculpture, which have escaped the ravages 
of time, throw no light whatever upon the subject-- 
there is nothing to be seen whichhas the least resem- 
blance to what we call a chimney. 

If chimnies existed in the time of the Romans, Vir- 
truvius would not, certainly have failed to describe the 
manner in which they were constructed; he says not a 
word conceruing them neither does Julius Pollux, who 
has collected together, with the most scrupulous care, 
the Greek names given to ever part of their dwellings; 
nor Gradulpus, who, in his time, (which was not so far 
back,) has left a vocabulary of all the Latin terms 
made use of in architecture. 

There were no chimnies in the tenth, twelfth, and 
thirteenth centuries, which seemed fully provided by 
the curfew-bell of the English and the Romans. At 
the time of the middle ages, they made their fires in a 
kind of a furnace, which was obliged to be covered at 
the time of going to rest. ‘Towards that period, it wae 
ordered that every fire should be extinguished at a cer- 
tain hour in the evening. 

The first mention of chimnies was in 1347 a period im 
which Venice experienced an earthquake, which threw 
down a great many. Gataris says in his history of Pa- 
dua, that Francesco de Gararera, lore of Padua, came 
to Rome in 1308; and that, not finding a chimney im 
the inn where hé lodged, he was obliged to have 
one constructed by masons and carpenters, whom he 
caused to be sent for from the neighborhood where he 
resided. These were the first chimnies ever seen at 
Rome, and the arms of the nobleman were placed abeve 
them to commemorate so great an event. 


A Mr. Gridley, who advertises some land inGeorgia 
for sale, among its recommendations says:—‘‘The 
land is said to be very valuable, but I never had the 


lextreme pleasure of getting nearer than a half a mile 


of it, not having prepared myself with a canoe. Iti» 
warranted to yield from thirty to forty bushels of bull- 


frogs to the acre, and alligators enough to fence the 
tract.” 


of sticks with crooked ends. There would be Jabor 
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POPULAR 


THE PAINTER’S REVELATION, 
cannot paint it,’--exclaimed Duncan Weir, 
as he threw down his pencil in despair. 
The portrait of a beautiful female rested on his 
easel. The head was turned as if to look into 


thé painter’s face, and an expression of delicious! 


€onfidence and love was playing about the half 

arted mouth. A mass of luxuriant hair, stirred 
by the position, threw its shadow upon a shoul- 
der that but for its transparency you would have 
given to Itys, and the light from which the face), 


» turned away fell on the polished throat with the 


rich mellowness of a moonbeam. She wasa bru- 
nette--but hair of a glossy black, and the blood, 
melting through the clear brown of her cheek, and 
sleeping in her lip like color in the edge of a rose. 
The eye was unfinished. He could not paint it. 
Her low, expressive forehead, and the light pen- 
cil of her eye brows, and the long, melancholy 
lashes were all perfect; but he had painted the 
eye a hundred times, and a hundred times he had 
destroyed it, <ill at the close of along day, as his || 
light failed him, he threw down his pencil in des- || 
pair, and resting his head on his easel, he gave 
himself up to the contemplation of the ideal pic-| 
ture of his fancy. 

J wish all my readers had painted a portrait, the 
portrait of the face they best loved to look on--it 
would be such a chance to thrillthem witha de- 
scription of a painter’s feelings. ‘There is noth- 
ing but the first timid kiss that has half its deliri- 
um. Why think of it a moment. To sit for 
hours gazing into the eyes you dream of. ‘To be 
set to steal away the tint of the lip and the glory 
of the brow you worship. ‘To have beauty come 
and sit down before you, till its spirit is breathed 
into your fancy, and you can turn away and paint 
it. Tocall up, like a rash enchanter, the smile 
that bewilders you, and have power over the ex- 
pression of a face, that meet you where it will, 
laps you in Elysium—Make ue a painter, Pvtha- 


goras. 


A lover’s picture of his mistress, painted as she 


“exists in his fancy, would never be recognised.— 


He would make little of features and complexion. 
No--no--he has not been an idolator for this. — 
He has seen her as no one else has seen her, with 


the illumination of love which once in her life, |} 


makes every woman under heaven an angel of 
light. He knows her heart, too—its gentleness, 
its fervor; and when she comes up in his ima- 
gination, it is not her visible form passing in his 
mind’s eye, but the apparition of her invisible 
Virtues; clothed in the recollections of their disco- 
very and devolopment. If he remembers her 
features at all, it is the changing color of her 
cheek, or the droop ofher curved lashes, or the 
witchery of the smile that welcomed him. And 
even then he was intoxicated with her voice— 
always a sweet instrument, when the heart plays 
upon it--and his eye was good for nothing. No 
--it is no matter what she may do to others--she 
appears to him like a bright and perfect being, 


~ and he would as soon paint St. Celia with a wart, 


his mistress’with an imperfect feature. 

“ Duncan could not satisfy himself. He painted 
with his heart on fire; and he threw by canvass 
after canvass till his room was like a gallery of 
angels. In perfect despair, at last he sat down 
end made a deliberate copy of her features—the 


|| without success. This coming to the knowledge 


exquisite picture of which we have spoken. Still || 


the eye haunted him. He felt as if it would re- 
deem all if he could give it the expression with 


which it looked back some of his impassioned de- 
clarations. His skill, however, was, as yet baf- 
fled, and it was at the close of the third day of 
unsuccessful effort that he relinquished it in des- 
pair, and dropping his head upon his easel, aban- 
‘doned himself to his imagination. 

* Duncan entered the gallery 
with Hellen leaning on his arm. It was thronged 
‘with visitors. Groups were collected,the favorite 
pictures, and the low hum of criticism rose con- 


fesedly, varied, now and then, by the exclama- 


tion of some enthusiastic spectator. Ina conspi- 
cuous part of the room hung ‘‘The Mute Reply,” 
by ‘Duncan Wier.” <A crowd had gathered 
before it,and were gaaing on it with evident pleas- 
laure. Expression of surprise and admiration 
broke frequeutly from the group, and as they fell 
‘on the ear of Duncan, he felt an irresistable im- 
pulse to approach and look at his own picture.— 
| What is like the affections ofa painter for the 
offspring of his genius? It seemed to him as if he 
had never before seen it. There it hung like a 
“new picture, and he dwelt upon it with all the in- 
‘terest ofa stranger. It was indeed beautiful, 
‘there was a bewitching loveliness floating over 
the features. ‘The figure and air hada peculiar 
grace and freedom; and the eye snowed the ge- 
nius of the master. It was a large, lustrous eye, 
moistened without weeping, and lifted up, as if 
to the face of a lover, with a look of indiscribable 
tenderness. ‘The deception was wonderful. It 
seemed every moment as if the moisture would 
igather into a tear, and roll down her cheek.— 
There was a strange freshness in its impression 
upon Duncan. It seemed to have the very look 
that had sometimes beamed upon him in the twi- 
ligtt. He tarned from it and looked at Helen. 
Her eyes met his with the same--the self-same 
expression of the picture. A murmur of pleased 
recognition stole from the crowd, whose attention 
was attracted. Duncan burst into tears——-—— 
and awoke. He had been dreaming on his ea- 
sel!! 

‘© Do you believe in dreams, Hellen?” said 
Duncan as he led her into the studio, the next 
day to look at the finished picture.—Legend. 


SKETCHES oF 


NELL GWYNN, 


The history of this personage, as related in 
Galt’s Lives of the Players, just published by F. 
S. Hill, is rather curious, and not very generally 
known, rarticularly the earliest scenes of it. 

‘*Eleanor Gwynn was the daughter of a trades- 
man in mean circumstances, who could not afford 
to bestow on her much education, but who took 
care to introduce her into as good company as pos- 
sible, and to implant in her mind a sense of virtue 
and delicacy, At an early age she went to live 
with awidow lady, where a counsellor at law 
seeing her, was smitten with her beauty, and 
made love to her rather in a violent manner, but 


of the lady, who herself had a penchant for the 
lawyer, she became jealous, and ordered Nell to 
quit the house; she immediately did so, but met 
with a cold reception from her father, whose ear. 


‘had been poisoned regarding her conduct by her! 


mistress, by whom he was advised to send her 
into the country, to wean her from flattery, and 
cure her from self-conceit, for which purpose the 
lady put ten guineas into his hand. 

‘s Her father believing the story, threatned to 
abandon her forever, unless she consented to live 
with an aunt in Yorkshire. Our heroine, howey- 
er, would not consent to go, but directed her at- 
tention towards the stage, on which, as she was 
remarkable for beauty and vivacity, she imagined 
her figure alone, without any theatrical requisites, 
would enable her to succeed; or, at least, if she 
could not wear the buskin with success, she ap- 
prehended no objection to her appearing as a lady 
in waiting, or one of the maids of the bed cham- 
ber to the queens of the stage. 

‘* Animated with these fancies, she conceived 
one of the boldest schemes a girl of her education 
could possibly imagine. She left her father’s 
house, took a genteel lodging, and as her ap- 
pearance was elegant, she passed as a young lady 
just come from the country. In this retirement 
she applied herself to reading of plays, and hav- 
ing a little money arising from her wages, and 
ten guineas from her lover the lawyer, she went 
often to the play, and took in as many ideas of 
theatrical action as she could possibly treasure in 
her mind. After living a month or two in this 
manner, she wrote a letter to Betterton, inviting 
him to her lodgings, and disclosed her schemes of 
coming on the stage.. When Betterton had heard 
her recitation, he advised her to give up all idea 
of becoming a performer, though he admitted her 
genius lay that way. 

‘* Her scheme being so far frustrated, and her 
money greatly diminished, she began to be alarm- 
ed lest poverty should overtake her. Her reso- 
lution to appear on the stage was, however, none 
daunted. She quitted her gay appartment, dress- 
ed herself as an orange girl, and went.to the play 
house to follow the occupation. Her beauty 
soon drew attention; the eyes of the players, and 
of those sparkish gentlemen who frequent the 
theatre were fixed upon her, and they became 
greedy to hear the story and birth of the hand- 
some orange girl. 

**Betterton soon discovered her, and astonished 
at her resolution, began to form better expecta- 
tions of one whose propengity for the stage wa; 
so violent as to excite her to appear in so low a 
character for the sake of acquiring instruction.— 
He advised her to follow her bent, and appointed 
one of bis subalterns to initiate her in the princi- 
ples of acting. This player became enamored of 
her, but she rejected his proposals. He, howev- 
er, prevailed on herto leave the profession of 
orange selling. 

*©One day, when she was seeing her instructor 
perform the part of Creon in Dryden’s (dipus, 
her old lover, the counsellor, in all the splendor of 
a consummate beau, came into the same box, and 
annoyed her ear with a repetition of his protesta 
tions. She heard him with indifference. He 
however, resolved at all hazards to make her his 
own, and accordingly seized her as she came out 
of the theatre, hurried her into his chariot, and 
drove off for Richmond. 

‘The King having gone to the play with the 
Duke of York as private gentlemen, they sat in 
the next box to Nell and her lover, a young noble- 
bleman; and as soon as the play was finished, 
Charles, the Duke, and the Nobleman, retired 
with Nell to the tavern, where his Majesty, by his 
attentions, greatly annoyed her friend. Wher 
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the reckoning came to be paid, the King, search- 
ing his pockets, found he bad not money to dis- 
charge it, his brother was in the same situation, 
and Nell observed that she had got into the poor- 
est company she had ever before been with 
at atavern. The Nobleman, however, paid the 
reckoning, and parted both with his money and 
his mistress. 

‘“No sooner had she risen in the King’s favor, 
than her heart, naturally warm and generous, 
overflowed in acts of kindness. One of the great- 
est of our national monuments of benevolence 
owes its rise to her; and in consequence, it is said 
to the following circumstances. One day, when 
she was ro!ling about town in her carriage, a poor 
man soliciting charity, told her of his having been. 
wounded in the civil wars in defence of the royal 
cause. Moved by his story, she considered it sad 
to think that wounds and scars, a stock for begga- 
ry, were often all the rewards thatsoldiers receiv- 
ed for defending their country, and that it was 
great ingratitude on the part of the nation to suf- 
fer them to sink in such distress. She represent- 
edto the king the case of misery she had seen, 
and entreaited him to permit some scheme tu be 
proposed for aileviating the sufferings of those in 
old age, whose wounds and infirmities rendered 
them unfit for service. This idea she also com- 
municated to persons of distinction, who were 
public spirited enough to encourage it, and Chel- 
sea Hospital was the result. 


DEACON SLOCUM, 


In a smali village near New Hampshire resid- 
ed about twenty years since, Deacon Lemuel 
Slocum, famous for piety, parsimony, and proper- 
ty. A neighbor of his had met with some diffi- 
culties,and was obliged tohave recourse to him for a 
loan. The Deacon gave him seventy five dol- 
lars, and took his note, with good security, for a 
hundred. Being unable to par at the end of a 
year, the Deacon demanded a new note as his 
custom was, demanding both principle and inter- 
‘est. The borrower remonstrated; but in vain. — 
The usual declaration, that ‘‘he must provide for 
his family,” and that, ‘‘if simple interest is just, 
compound interest is just,” silenced every appeal 
to his justice or generosity. 

The Deacon attended meeting as usual on the 
following Sabbath. On the afternoon of thac day, 
the eccentric and talented Mr. chose, for his 
subject, the admonitions of St. Paul to the Cor- 
inthian church, in the fifth chapter of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, and eleventh verse. 


The first part of the reproof, we must say, in 
justice to the Deacon, was not applicable to him. 
Deacon Slocum was no fornicator, nora drunk- 
ard,in the common acceptance of the word. When 
the preacher, who had previously been anusually 
languid, came to speak of the extortioner, he was 
very becomingly animated; so much so, that the 
whole congregation, the Deacon not excepted, 
was highly excited with wonder and curiosity .— 
He charged the people not tothink extortion the 
less criminal because practised by the respectable 
and influential: he warned them against the vi- 
cious examples of the wealthy; and declared, that 
if they would wish to receive and deserve the 
approbation of heaven, they ought in this, as in 
other things, to copy the bright example of the 


worthy and faithful brother and deacon, Lemuel 
Slocum, 


Prepared, as the Deacon was, for the eccentric 
ebullition of the pious exhorter’s fancy, he became 
amazed at thissudden development of his own 
peculiar excellencies, nor could he possibly guess, 
for some time, at least, what might be the import 
of the parson’s digression. 

Brother Lemuel,” continued the preacher, 
thou an extortioner?--No; heaven forbid!” 
The preacher then discanted on the sin of hypo- 
crisy, and advised his audience still to copy the 
deacon, in regard to sincerity, concluding with 
the question, ‘‘Brother Lemuel,” art thou a hy- 
pocrite ? No; heaven forbid!” 

The deacon became alarmed, and the titering 
and whispering of the congregation were far, ve- 
ry far from removing his fears, that something 
more was meant than met the ear. But what was 
his dismay, when, t«rning his eyes on the preach- 
er, he beheld his fixed on him, with the plainest 
expression of contempt and detestation! Still the 
discourse was continued, and stil] were the ques- 
tion and exclamation reiterated. ‘The members 
of his own household appeared absorbed in sorrow 
while the rest of the audience observed him with 
looks of hosror. How deep was his remorse!— 
But it was the remorse of detected guilt, not of 
sincere repentance. He would have spoken, but 
the shame of conscious guilt kept him dumb, and 
he was doomed to suffer, in silence, the excoriat- 
ing satire of the preacher, and the insufferable 
scorn of the assembly. 


At this juncture, a genteel figure in black en- 
tered the church, and, walking up the aisle, stood 
opposite the deacon’s pew, and, in the most insi- 
nuating and agreeable manner, beckoned him to 
advance. Glad of an opportunity to escape, the 
deacon went towards the stranger, and followed 
him out of the house. Having walked a little 
distance, the generous stranger addressed the 
deacon thus: 

‘“My dear friend, I knew the unpleasant sit- 
uation in which you were placed by yon sense- 
less rabble and their still more senseless priest.-- 
I hastened to your relief, and have adopted this 
plan to relieve you of their insolence.” 


‘| am thankful,” said the deacon, ‘‘for your 
friendship; but, | believe I have not the pleasure 
of your acquaintance.”’ 


‘“ You think not,” replied the other, with a 
smile of pleasant sarcasm, ‘‘but you mistake; you 
and I have been long acquainted, nor can I think 
you can be ungrateful to me, for my many kind- 
nesses to you, by refusing my request. In short, 
1 find, that you will more effectually serve my 
cause, by withdrawing from the church than con- 
tinuing in it; and the circumstances of this day 
fully authorise you to break terms with these con- 
temptible minions.” 

‘¢ Your cause?” quoth the deacon. 


‘“‘My cause,” quoth the gentleman; for, not~ 
withstanding appearances, your example will be 
followed by many, who will assist in the building 
up of my kingdom.” . 

At the word “‘kingdom,” the eyes of the dea- 
con intuitively fellon the feet of his auditor, 

‘Mercy on me!” he exclaimed, “then you are” 


“The devil,” quoth the stranger; and, seizing 
the deacon, shook him so violently that he-awoke, 
and perceived his wife in the actof rousing him 
to receive the benediction; he having prolonged 
his usual nap from the text to the finale of the 


afternoon service.—Philadelphia Evening Post. 


AN ABSTRACT of a ‘‘careful revision of the enumera- 
tion of the United States for the years 1790, 1800, 
1810, 1820, and 1830,’’ compiled at the Department 
of State, agreeably to law; and an abstract from the 
aggregate returns of the several Marshals of the Unit~ 
ed States ofthe ‘‘Fifth Census.’’ 


STATES 11790. | 1800 | 1810. 
Maine 96,540 151,719 228,705 
N. Hampshire 141,899 183,762 214,360 
Massachusetts 378,717 423,245 472,040 
R. Island 69,110 69,122 77,031 
Connecticut 238,141 251,002 262,042 
Vermont 85,416 154,465 216,713° 
New York 840,120 586,756 959,049 
New Jersey 184,139 211,949 245,555 
Pennsylvania 434,373 602,365 810,091 
| Delaware 59,096 64,273 72,674 
‘Maryland 319,728 341,248 380,546 
Dist. Columb. 14,098 24,022 
Virginia 748,308 880,200 974,622 
N. Carolina 393,751 478,103 555,500 
8. Carolina 249,073 345,591 415,115 
Georgia 82,548 162,101 252,433 
‘Kentucky 73,077 220,555 406,511 
‘Tennessee 35,791 105,602 281,727 
Ohio 45,365 230,760 
Indiana 4,375 24,528 
‘Mississippi 8,850 40,852 
Illinois 12,282 
‘Louisiana 76 556 
‘Missouri 20,845 
Alabama. 
‘Michigan 4,762 
3,929,827 5,305,925 7,289,314 
| 1820. | 1830. 
Maine 298,335 399,468 
Hampshire 244,161 269,533 
‘Massachusetts 523,287 610,014 
Island 83,059 97,210 
Connecticut 275,202 297,711 
Vermont 235.764 280,679 
New York 1,372,812 1,913,508 
New Jersey 277,575 320,779 
Pennsylvania 1,049,458 1,347,672 
Delaware 72,749 76,729 
Maryland 407,350 446,913 
Dist. Colomb. 33,039 39,588 
Virginia 1,065,379 1,211,266 
N. Carolina 638,829 738,470 
S. Carolina 502,741 681,458 
Georgia 340,987 516,504 
Kentucky 564,317 683,844 
Tennessee 422,813 684,822 
Ohio 581,434 937,679 
Indiana 147,178 341,582 
Mississippi 75,448 136,806 
Illinois 55,211 157,575 
Louisiana 153,407 215,791 
Missouri 66,586 140,084 
Alabama 127,901 309,206 
Michigan 8,896 31,128 
Arkansas 14,273 «30,383 
Florida 34,726 
9,638,131 12,856,407 
In the whole course of my life, said Montesquieu, F 
have not known any person completely despised, except 
those who kept bad company. 


| | | 
| | 


. does not end here. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, OCTOBER 29, 1831. 


ANTIMASONIC OUTRAGES. 


Most of our readers, and the public generally, probably 
recollect the base depredations committed some months 
since on the “ Masonic Temple,’’ recently erected in this 


city, by bedavbing and otherwise disfiguring the Corner 


Stone, and other parts of the basement story! With the 
view to prevent a repetition of similar offences, the Rev. 
Moses Thacher very kindly took upon himself to bring 
the subject before the Senate, in order that a special act 
might be passed for the punishment of the offenders!— 
Bat the subject was lost with its pious author! Wheth- 
er the subsequent depredations which have been com- 
mitted are attributable to this unhappy circumstance or 
hot, we are unuble to say. Perhaps the Reverend gen- 
tleman, or some of his antimasonic brethren, can inform 
us. But, however this may be, im the course of the 
Summer an attempt was made to set fire to the interior 
ef the edifice, by means ofa dark lantern!! The incen- 
diary was startled by the Watchman in the building and 
made his escape, leaving his lantern and an old plaid 


cloak behind. Thus the State was cheated, at least) 


for a time, of the services ofa villain, on which it has a 
just claim. About six weeks since, the same, or some 


other miscreant of the same clan, evidently for the mur- | 


derous purpose of destroying the lives of some of the 


workmen, partially severed one of the ropeg, or guys, | 
used in hoisting the large stones from the ground to the + of Mr. Clay, and the Baltimore antimasonic Convention. 
The rope was cut in such a manner as to es-|_ 


cape detection, until one of the principal stones had been | 


towers!!! 


hoisted. 


ble that several persons, including workmen and specta- |, 


tors, would have been killed!! But the catalogue |) 
On Friday evening, the 21st inst. 
after the sashes were placed in their frames in the front 
of the building, a stone was thrown through one ef the), 


panes of glassin the upper window!!!! The stone is 


small, and could not have been accidentally thrown by a ‘right also to enquire,what authority{they have to give such | 


boy. It required more strength of arm than usually falls 
to the lot of small boys, Besides, boys. are seldom in 
the streets throwing stones after dark. It was designed- 
ly done; and it could have been done by none other than |, 
some antimasonic villain whom the gallows has accident- 
ally overlooked. None but the most heartless, the most 


depraved of the haman species are capable of committing | 


auch high-handed villanies. 
We have repeatedly heard it said that there are honest 


men among the antimasons: men who conscientiously 


believe that they are doing their duty, ‘as good citizens 
and christians, in denouncing, proscribing, persecuting 
and hunting down Masons like wild-beasts! ‘There may 
be such men; but they never ought to be trusted beyond 
the precincts of their own dwellings, lest they might be 
run over by the trucks in the streets. Ifone should fall 
down, he would hardly know enough to get up again, 
antess toldto do so by some compassionate citizen.— 
Honest men associated with incendiaries, slanderers and 
knaves! We do not believe any sach a thing. There 
may be men in the party who would not rob a hen-roost; 
bat most of them would stand by and see it done. We 
know there are those—leaders of the party too—who 
would not hesitate to steal a black sheep, if one should 
fall in their way; atleast we can name those who have 
been more than suspected of having doneso. We know 
also, that there are those who have cheated the widow 
and fatherless out of their small legacies, and would have 
robbed the church of what justly belonged to her, ifshe 
had not had protectors more craftythan themselves. These 
things we know. But we do not know of any evidence 
—ofany acts done by or in the name of antimasonry, 
which justify the conclusion that there are honest men in 


{t fortunately did not part: if it had it is proba- || 


the party. And how can‘there be? Their cause is of 
the most unholy, the most unprincipled character. Their 
object is the prostration of the fundamental principle’ | 
of civil liberty; the subversion of the Jaws, and the de- 
struction of the social compact. Can honest men be en— 
gaged in such a work? The presumption is absurd and 
preposterous. Honest men will not co operate with 
rogues, in the attainment of any object. We know— 
every body knows who knows anything of antimasonry— 
that the leaders of the party are reckless political pol- 
troons, without character, without principle, and without 
one particle of moral honesty. It is folly then to presume 
that their followers are honest men, unless you set them 
down as fools; and perhaps by so doing, you arrive at a 
more perfect knowledge of the true character of the par- 
ty, than canbe obtained by any other means. You 
then make it a party of knaves and fools—which is 


probably as near the truth as one can conveniently 
get. 


There is nothing to urge in palliation of the depre- 
dations committed on the Temple. It is the work of 
villains, actuated by the fiendish spirit or antimasonry.— 
Are our citizens prepared to sustain such a party ? 


MR. CLAY. 


The Philadelphia Whig of Saturday evening, (a Na- 
tional Republican paper,) states that a letter had just 
been received inthat city, from Mr. Clay, ‘tin which 
he avows his perfect willingness to yield his claims to 
any candidate who can concentrate the popular suf- 
frage,’’ so as to defeat the re-election of President Jack- 
son. ‘lhis is probably the first fruit of the bargain be- 
tween certain political managers, professed!y the friends 


It will be recollected that a week or two since we gave 
the report that Messrs, Adams, Webster, and A. H. Eyer- 
ett, had given assurances to the Convention, that meas- 
ures should be immediately taken to induce Mr. Clay 
to withdraw, on condition that Mr. Wirt was nominated. 
‘That report has not been contradicted by either of these 
“gentle men, nor has it been denied by the papers in the 
interest of the party to which they are attached. 
‘right therefore to infer that the report is true. 


It 


And it is 


assurances. Do those gentlemen hold the party im their | 
hands to be disposed of in such a manner as _ shall best | 
| premote their own views and interests? - By whom have 
they been empowered to sell the National Repub ican | 
party toa Convention of antimasons? And will the| 
friends of Mr, Clay be so disposed of? We fearlessly an- 
_swer this question in the negative. 'There may be men 
in the National Republican party who would passively | 
submit to be transferred like slaves from one master of. 
another; but the majority of them will indignantly resen, 
the base proposition, and herl the insult back into the 
faces of the unprincipled traitors, who, having sold them- 
selves, would now sell the party. There may be Ma- 
ons too—there are Masons in that party, who would 
sell their birth-right for office. But, thank God, the} 
umberis small. As a body, Masons will surrender 
their rights, as citizens and as Masons, only with the 
surrencer of their lives. They have been harrassed by 
the intrigues and importunities of politica demugogues 


long erough. They have submitted to the insulting and 


degrading propositions of political office hunters, until 


submission is no longer a virtue. Masons, as such, have 


no pc litieal character,and no more sympathy for one 
candidate than for another Nor will they change the 
least important feature in their Institution to appease the 
angry passions, or to promote the sinister designs, of any 
faction or party of men under heaven. 


We recommend the following extract from the doings 
of the Grand Lodge of this Commonwealth, held at Ma- 
son’s Hall in this city, on the 8th day of June last, to all 
who entertain a doubt respecting the views of Masons on 


the subject of surrendering the Charters of their Lodg- 


“In Massachusetts Grand Lodge. 
‘*Resolved, 4th. ‘That in accevting the legacies be- 
queathed to us by our late Past Master THomas, and in 
taking charge of the Masonic records which he has com- 
mitted to our care, we renewedly PLEDGF ourselves to 
SUSTAIN and ExTEND so far asin our power, the 
PRINCIPLES and FORMS of the Masonic Institution— 
an institution which we know to be useful to its members 
and tu the world, and which for many years enjoyed the 
active support, and has now received the dying blessing 
of that patriotic and distinguished citizen and Mason.— 
And whereas our late P. G. Master in the codicil to his 
Will alludes to the present opposition to our fraternity as 
“an unjust and wicked excitement raised against Free- 
masons, evidently for political purposes, by self-creating 
inquisitions, formed of persons styling themselvestantma- 
sons, aided by a few unworthy and unprincipled mem- 
bers of the Fraternity,’ and whereas, we entirely 
concur in this opinion—therefore, Resolved, That ad- 
monished, alike by a conviction of the excellence 
of the institution, by a sense of our common rights as 
citizens of a Republi: andby the dictates of selfre- 
spect, we will not permit the operations of the antima- 
sonic faction or THE INTRIGUES OF ANY OTHER 
POLITICIANS, to deter or seduce us from our adher- 
ence to Freemasonry, nor from continuing our Ma- 
sonic Institution according to the ancient organiza- 
tion and rules of the order. 


JONAS L. SIBLEY, 
DAVID MOODY, 
JOSHUA B. FLINT. 


A true Copy of Record. 
Attest, Tuomas Power, G. Secretary 


The sentiments exoressed in the above resolutions, are 
the sentiments of the Masonic Fraternity in this Com- 
monwealth. They are the sentiments of every honest 
and upright Mason in the United States. And if certain 
political fools would profit by the lesson they teach, it 
might save them from the just indignation of men of 


more moral principie and of more integrity than they them- 
selves seemto possess. 


Committee. 


Seawarp’s Narrative.—-We had intended to 
furnish a notice of this interesting narrative, for this day’s 


jes. 7 


paper; but other avocations have prevented our reading 
more than the first volame. To make up our judgment 
of the whole, on that might not be altogether safe; but 
if we may judge of the whole from what we have read, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce the work one of the 
most pleasing and interesting that has ever fallen under 
our observation. It embraces all the charms of finely 
wrought fiction, together with the deep interest that at- 
taches to works of truth. ‘The most rigid moralist will 
be piewsed with it,and will rise from its perusal with holier 
feelings, if not imporved in his condition as a man and a 
husband. The young matron too may gather from it some 
salutary lessons; and the Miss in her teens will not find 
it altogether valuless, We most cheerfully commend it 
to the attention ef all classes of readers, with the assu- 
rance that there is nething in jts pages to which the most 


‘fastidious can object, or which the most devout could 
reasonably wish expunged. 


We extract the following from the Traveller of Tues- 
day :—‘*The three volumes containing an account of the 
shipwreck of Sir Ecward Seaward, with many extraor- 
dinary events of his life, wil! suit the taste of that large 
class of readers who are delighted with the imagination 
of Defoe; and all that other class of readers who prefer 
simple truth to nicely woven fiction. Miss Jane Porter, 
who arranged and prepared for the press the manuscript 
papers, mentions that they were first handed to her by @ 
friend of the writer, merely as a curious specimen of old- 
den days, to amuse a leisure hour. She felt.on perusing 
them, not only a common gratification, but a deep and 
affecting interest—such as a person would experience at 
his own quiet fireside, on hearing the strange adventures 
and wonderful escapes of some dear and long absent 
friend, just welcomed from his perilous scenes. The 
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is colloquial, wil the the plain - record of| 

a journal, kept by a man, respectably educated, but pro- 
fessing no literary accomplishments. ‘The narrative is 
very precise in dates, noting even the days of the week 
both in public and private occurrences; the topography 
of places on land too, and their maritime position 
on the ocean, are laid down with great exactness. 

Seaward at the age of 23, ieft England ia 1733, with 
his new married wife, as supercargo ofa vessel bound for 
the Bay of Honduras. He was driven upon the rocks, 
and the crew who took to the boat were all lost, while 
himself and wife, by adhering to the wreck, were saved. 
The rocks bound: d two small uroccupied islands, and by 
working the wreck, on the top of the tide, into a small 
ereek, its contents were secured from future storms.—- 
They were the sole inhabitants of the Island, and were 
compelled to take immediate measures for their susten. 
ance and comfort. The stranded vesse) was their home; 
and on the island they sowed and planted, and domiciliat- 
ed the ducks, fowls, and goats which they had on board. 
Seaward labored hard withthe planks, which fortunately 
formed a part of their cargo, at building a house, and 
making enclosures for his fruits, corn, and stock, ‘‘Fond- 
ly attached as were Seaward and his bride, their lone sit- || 
uation drew the chords of affection the closer; and the 1s- 
land in a blissful climate was their paradise. It is impossi- 
ble for the coldest heart to read and not melt at the 
details of their attachment.”’ 


Tue Evections in Pennsylvania have resulted in the 
complete discomfiturée of antimasonry. The Lancaster 
Republican says:--**The Democratic Republican party of |, 
Pennsylvania have great cause for felicitation at the result |. 
of the late election. It has been gloriously triumphant.— 
Its enemy, political antimasonry, is now fairly upon its 
back; in the agonies of dissolution, and ere another elec- 
tion arrives, we shall here its knell from one end of the 
state to the other. But to the point, 


Assembly this year as last. Last year they had 27.—|. 
In Bucks county, last year antimasonic, the Democratic 
party have elected their whole ticket. In Adams, (last 
year antimasonic,) their whole ticket, with the exception 


ef a single inember of Assembly. Elsewhere, save |, 


this county and Chester, the Democratic ticket has 
generally prevailed. Here and there, in the crowd, 
accidentally, by hook or ercok, an antimason has slipt |. 
into office. In Northumberland, for instance an antima- |, 
sonic Assembly-man was elected by a majority of 16!!! 
In Lebanon, by about 50!!! 

In Union county, the residence of Ner Middleswarth, 
where Ritner in 1829, got a majority of 1600, and the 
antimasonic ticket last year about 800, the whole demo- 
cratic ticket, with the exception of a single member of 
Assembly, has succeeded!!! Verily antimasonry is flou- 
rishing. As soon as practicable we shall publish a list 
of the members elect of the legislature—designating their 
principles, so that our readers may judge for themselves. 
One thing is certain—it has been demonstrated, that 
although antimasonry may prevail fora season, here and 
there, in small districts, in Pennsylvania, it never can, to 
to any extent, to any important end, affect the state. 

Ohio has also done nobly. Antimasonry in that state 
is“done up.”? The only chance for President Wirt is 
in Vermont. She will bo!t from her course by next year. 
Her yeomanry are too intelligent and too honest to be 
long made use of as tools of a faction so unprincipled 
and depraved. 


PaRTICULARLY KIND.—Weare told that Mr. Pli- 
ny Merrick of Worcester, a gentleman of acknowledged 
Virtue and patriotism, has kindly condescended to assure 
the Masons that, if they will surrender their Charters,and 
abandon their institution,will turn recreants, and traitors 
to their principles—he will receive them as friends! 
The Grand Inquisitor of the Holy Inquisition in 1815, 
proclaimed that he would receive all Masons who 
would denounce themselves to the holy office within twen- 


ly days, with open ‘ermal “Many did so; and their re- 
ception resembled the loving coil of the Boa (‘onstrictor, 
or the still more rapturous grasp of the African tiger!— 
Antimasunry is based on precisely the same principles 
that sustain the Spanish Inquisition, and we have yet to 
learn that the minions ofthe former are better or more 
hamane than those of the latter. If driven to the alter- 
native, we should throw ourselves into the open arms of 
the holy office. Masons sacrifice their principles and 
their rights, in order to gain the friendship of Pliny Mer- 
rick/ It would be as reasonable to ask them to re- 
nounce their hopes of Salvation, in order to appease the 
fury of Satan! 


P. S. We understand that a Minister Plenipotentiary 
from this High Priest of antimasonry arrived in this city 
on Tuesday; and departed without finding an opportuni- 
ty to exhibit his credentials. 


TuHeatrRe. Miss Clara Fisher has been representing 
some of her favorite characters at the Tremont the. 
present week, to large and fashionable audiences. She | 
is a deservedly popular actress. The ‘Robbers Wife”? | 
‘was brought forward on Tuesday evening, for the first 
time and went off with much eclat. It is an exceedingly | 


The antis will. 
not Lave, we feel pretty confident, as many members of |. 


interesting drama. Mr. Barrett spares ne pains or expense 
to render his establishment worthy of the public patron- 
age, and we rejvice to see that his claims are duly ap-) 
preciated by the play-going portion of community. ‘*The 
drama,says somebody, has in all ages been a legitimate ob- 
ject of attraction, recreation and instruction. Of such. 
importance was it considered in ancient days, that it was 
‘under the peculiar care of the republics; and in our own 
days, the vovernments of the old world, take the utmost 
pains, and spare no expense, to have them well represent- 
ed to the public view, and for the public good. ‘There | 
is no one object upon which we can place our imagina- 
tions,that makes us so well acquainted with human natare 
as the Drama. It refines the taste and sentiment; it im- 
proves the understanding, and embellishes our manner 
‘and deportment. We invariably see on the mimic stage, 
|& prototype of the stage of life. We find that virtue is 
rewarded, and vice as surely punished, and we are con- 
‘stantly reminded of the incentives, to hold out in a virtu- 


ews course of conduct, whilst the horrors of the wicked 
and vicious are as strongly portrayed to us. In a word, 
‘in every well written drama, we are constantly taught, 
‘hot only by words, but by actions and results, there 
shewn, that to be happy in this world, we must be virta- 


Tue Mayora.ty.—A meeting of the friends of; 
Gen. Theodore Lyman, without distinction to party— 
William Tileston, Esq. chairman and Gen. J, S. Tylor, 
secretary—holden in this city on the 20th, nominated 
Gen. Lyman for Mayor, and appointed a committee to 
acquaint him of his nomination, and ask his acceptance. 
This committe attended to the duty and reported, at an 
adjourned meeting held on Monday evening last, in the 
old Common Council Room, that they represented to 
Mr. Lyman that the invitation was made by a union of 
his friends from every class of citizens, that he would be 
supported solely on the ground of intrinsic merit, and pe- 
culiar fitness for the office. The committed also report- 
ed that, after due consideration, he had consented to be- 
come a candidate. Several resolutions, expressive of the 
sense of the meeting, were then unanimously adopted; 
anda committee was appointed to complete the organiza- 
tion, and to prepare an address to the citizens. 


A Wexri.—The New York Courier 
states that a well of delicious water has been discovered 
at Williamsburgh, Long Island, which is daily sold in that 
city, at six pence aquart. It is said to possess great 
chemical properties. If mixed with Milk, it makes it 
thinner, and in this improved state it will go much fur- 
ther iv families! It prevents milk from becoming sour, 


assuming acream appearance. It makes the milk much 
more blue than when mixed with collect or brackish 
water. It is certainly very valuable discovery; though, 
if we mistake not, wells, possessing like properties, have 
existed in the neighborhood of this city for some years 
past. 


Natronau Desr. It is stated in the New York 
Mercantile Advertiser, that the whole debt of the United 
States on the first of January next, will be less than twen- 
ty five millions of dollars. The United States own seven 
millions of the stock of the Bank, which at the present 
rate would produce upwards of eight millions, and if con-_ 
verted to this purpose, would reduce the debt to about 
16 millions. Besides this fand, there will be in possession 
of the government at the period above mentioned, twenty 
millions in bonds, the whole of which, it is farther stated 
not only the Bank but individuals offer to discount. The 
United States, therefore, possess-the means of paying 
off the whole debt at any time they please. When this 
is done the ordinary annual expenses of the government 
will require only ten or eleven millions, while the reve- 
nue, under the existing regulations will be upwards of 


twenty five millions. 


Macxeret.—The Newburyport Herald states, that 
a solid shoal of mackera! of miles in extent lay outside 
of the harbor, within 12 miles, and gave incessant oc- 
cupation and fine sport to a large fleet of mackerel 
men, on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday of this week. 
The number of craft engaged was supposed to be about 
300. One veesel took, in a single day, 70 barrels.—Oa 
Wednesday, the shoal had disappeared, 


Facetious Ropser.—Two days since, says the 


| ¥. Courier, a house was robbed, in the middle of the 


day, of a parcel of silver spoons. The lady of the 
house, over heard the robber jingling the silver, and 
cried out,—‘ John, are you going to clean the silver to- 
day.’ ‘Yes, Mam,’ replied the thief, and he went out 
of the front door with the silver in his possession, 


The annual Thanksgiving in Connecticut is on the 
24th November; in Maine on the Ist December—and 
in New York on the 8th of the same month. 


‘ The King of Saxony has issued a decree, forbidding 
young men to marry hefure they have completed there 
| 21st year, under pain of fine and imprisonment.— 
| French paper. 


The British Charitable Society will celebrate thetr 
anniversary, by dining together at the Exchange Coffee 
House on the firat of Nov. next. 


The N. Y. Journal of Commerce says, “Never,before 
in any one year, have we seen such an accession of 


beautiful ships, as during the present year. Never did 
they sail so cheaply—never so swiftly.”’ 
MARRIED. 


In this city, on Thursday evening, of last week, by 
the Rev. Mr. Knowles, Col. Perer Dunsar, te 
Mrs. Nancy JENKINS. 

Mr. Peter C. Jones. to Miss Jane M. Baldwin. 

In Fairhaven, Mr. Isaac Tompkins of Chester, N. Mf. 
to Misa Sarah S. Whitwell, of F. 


DIED- 


In Lynn, Ms. Miss Mary Jane Mudge, daughter of 
Benjamin Mudge, editor of the Essex Democrat. 
In Washington City, Mrs. Mary E. B. Randolph, 
wife of Dr. Philip G. Randolph and sister of Mes, 
Eaton. 


and renders it capable of bearing a good shaking without, 


In Dighton, Capt. David Standish, aged 75 | 
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at all tumbled or disordered. The mournful toll- 
POBTR YT. ing of the ehurch bell for a funeral was also heard 
= at intervals, and added to the solemnity of the 
THERE’S MUSIC IN A MOTHER’S VOICE. ||scene. I have seldom felt in such a state of ex- 


~ "There’s music in a mother’s voice, citement as I was on first entering the room; he 
More sweet than breezes sighing; shook hands with each of us, or rather we shook 
‘There’s kindness in a mother’s glance, his hands, for he could hardly lift them from the 
"Too pure for ever dying. bed.—‘ Well, thank you for coming to bid me 
farewell!’ saic he, with a smile, adding, pleasant- 

There’s love within a mother’s breast, ly, ‘ will you allow Mr. F. to proceed with what 
So deep, ’tis overflowing, he is reading?’ Of coutse we assented, and sat in 


And care for those she calls her own, 


silence listening. 1 watched E.’s features: they 
That’s ever, ever growing. 


were much wasted, but exhibited no traces of 
pain. His eyes, though rather sunk in the sock- 
et, was fullof calmness and confidence, of un- 
wavering hopes, and often directed upwards with 
a devout expression. A most heavenly serenity 
was diffused over his countenance; his lips oc- 


‘There’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 

That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 


casionally moved asif in utterance. of prayer. 
hid w When Mr. F. had closed the book, the first words 
Gi, Who chall ball the fervor val uttered by E. were, ‘ Oh the infinite goodness of 
That burns in all she’s saying! God!’ ‘ Do you feel that your‘ anchor is within 
the veil ?? inquired F.—‘ Oh! yes—yes! My ves- 
arte sel is steadily moored; the tide of life goes fast 
Can soothe the breast of cadness, . away; ! am forgetting that I ever sailed upon its 
And through the gloom of life once more sea!’ replied E. closing his eyes. 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. ‘ The star of faith shines clearest in the night 
of expiring nature!’ 


A mother! when, like evening’s star, ‘ The sun—the sun of faith say rather,’ replied 
Her course hath eeased before us, i. ina tone of fervent exaltation; ‘it turns my 
From brighter worlds regards us still, night into day, it warms my soul, it rekindles my 
And watches fondly o’er us, energies! Sun--sun of righteousness!’ he ex- 

. — claimed faintly. Miss EF. kissed him repeatedly 

QB Ab 3 We with deep emotion. ‘ Emma, my love!’ he whis- 
pered, ‘ hope in God! See how he will support 

o thee in death!” She burst into teats. ‘ Will you 


From the Diary of a late Physician. promise me, love, to read the little Bible I gave 
THE PHYSICIAN AND HIS DYING PATIENT. you, when I am gone, especially the New Testa- 
Hark! it is the Bridegroom’s voice; ment ? Do-—do, love.’ 
Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest; will—I--,’ replied Miss E. almogt ¢hocked 
Now within the gate rejoice, with her emotions. She could say no more. 


Safe and seal’d, and bought and blest! 
Safe—from all the lures of vice, 
Seal’d—by signs the chosen know, 
Bought—by love, and life the price! 

. Blest—the mighty debt to owe. 


‘ Doctor,’ he addressed me, ‘I feel more to- 
wards you thai lean express; your services-- 
services——’ he grew pale and faint. rose up, 
poured out a glass of wine and put it to his lips; 
, he drank a few teaspoonfuls, and it revived him. 
| *§ Well! he exclaimed in a stronger voice than 
| Thad before heard him speak,‘ I thank God 


« Holy pilgrim! wat for thee 
Ina world like this remain? 


Freee th fos, jleave: the world in peace with all mankind! 

Fear and shame and doubt and pain, Phere is but one thing which grieves me, the 
Fear—the hope ok henesa atl fly ; genera} neglect of religion among men of science.’ | 
Shame— from glory’s view retire, Dr. D. said it must afford him great consolation 


Doubt—in certain rapture die, to reflect on the steadfast regard for religion 
Pain—in endless bliss expire.” | Which he himself had always evidenced. No, 

no; [have gone nearly as far astray as any of 

Tuesday Oct. 13th.—Miss sent word 


|them--but God’s red has brought me back again; 
that her uncle appeared dying, and had express- | 1 thank God devoutly that he ever afflicted . wa 


ed a wich to see both Dr. D—and me. I there-| [have been afflicted through life--He knows I 
fore despatched a note to D do? Some one mentioned the prevalence of ma- 
him to meet me at a certain place, and then hur- terialism; he lamented it bitterly, but assured us 


tied over my list of calls so as to have finished hy that several of the most eminent men of the age 
3 


So’clock. By 4 we were both in the room of the wing th 
. . e bel d fi 
dying philosopher. Miss by his bed side, ||. a Ammateriality 


her eyes swollen with weeping, and was inthe) 
act of kissing her uncle’s cheek when we entered. 0 you feel firmly convinced of it on natural 
Mr. F—, an exemplary clergyman, who had been and philosophical grounds” inquired Dr. D. 
one of E—’s earliest and dearest friends, sat at I do, and have ever since I instituted an in- 
the foot of the bed with a copy of Jeremy Tay-|/44!ty on the subject. I think the difficulty is to 
lor’s ‘ Holy Living,’ from which he was reading telieve the reverse, where it is owned on all 
in a low tone, atthe request of E—. The ap- hands, that nothing in nature’s changes suggests 
pearance of the latter was very interesting. At the idea of annihilation, I own that doubts have 
his own instance, he had not long before been||Ye'y Often crossed my mind on the subject, but 
shaved, washed, and had a change of linen; and could never see'the reason of them? __ ni 

the bed was but also recently made, and was not|| ‘ But your confidence does not rest in the bar- 


ren grounds of reason,’ said I ,‘ you believe in him 
who brought life and immortality into the world. 

* Yes, thanks be to God, who giveth us the vic- 
tury through ovr Lord Jesus Christ ?’ 

* Do you never feel a pang of regret at leaving 
life ?? I inquired. 

‘ No, no, no,’ he replied with emphasis, ‘life 
and [ are giown unfit for each other! My sym- 
pathies, my hopes, my joys,are all too large for it! 
Why should |, just got into the haveh, think of 
risking shipwreck again ?? 

He lay still for about twenty minutes without 
speaking. His breathing was evidently accom- 
plished with great difficulty: and when his eyes 
occasionally fixed on any of us, we perceived 
that their expression was altered: he did not seem 
to see what he looked at. | noticed his fingersal- 
so slowly twitching or scratching the bed cloathes; 
still the expression of his features was calm and 
tranqnilas ever. He was murmuring something 
in Miss E’s ear, and she whispered to us that he 
said ‘ Don’t go, I shall want you at six.’ With- 


in about a quarter of 6 o’clock, he enquired for us 
all individually. 


‘T have not seen you for the last twenty min- 
utes: shake hands with me.” We did. ‘ Emma, 
my sweet love! put your arm around my neck— 
I am cold—cold.’ Her tears fell fast on his face. 
* Don’t cry, love—don’t—I am quite happy! God; 
God—bless you love!’ 

His lower jaw began to droop a little. 

‘Mr. F. moved also to tears, rose from his chair 
and noiselessiy kneeled down beside him. ‘ Have 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ!’ be exclaimed, 
looking steadfast in his face. 


‘I do,’ ae answered distinctly, while a faint 
| smile stole over his drooping features. 

‘Let us ptay,? whispered Mr. F. and we all 
knelt down in silence. [I was never so overpow- 
ered in my life: I thought I should have been 
choked with suppressing my emotions. ‘Oh 
‘Lord, our Heavenly Father!’ commenced Mr. F. 
\in a low tone, ‘ receive thou the spirit of this oar 
dying brother.’ E. slowly elevated his left hand, 
and kept it pointed upwards for a few moments, 
when it suddenly dropped, anda long deep res- 
piration announced that this great and good man 
had breathed his last! 


None in the room spoke or stirred for several 
minutes; and [I almost thought I could hear the 
beating of our hearts. He died within a few 
minutes of sixo’clock. Yes, there lay the sad 
effigy of our deceased ‘ guide, philosopher and 
‘friend;’ and yet why callitead? I could detect 
‘no trace of sadness in his features: he had left in 
peace and joy: he had lived well and died as 
he had lived. I can now appreciate the force of 
that prayer of one of old— Let me die the death 
of the righteous, and let my last end be like his! 


A family where the great father of the universe 
is duly reverenced; where parents are honored 
and obeyed; where brothers and sisters dwell to- 
gether in love and harmony; where peace and 
order reign;—where there is no law but the law of 
kindness and wisdom; is surely a most delightful 
and interesting spectacle! 


Those who are taken with the outward show 
of things, think that there is more beauty m per- 
sons who are trimmed, curled and painted, than 
wncorrupt nature can give; as if beauty were 
merely the corruption of manrers. 
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